CONVENTIONS

great defect. The material now available for the fifty years after the
Reform Act is not only abundant but superabundant. But in modern
times ministers appear to write fewer letters. They decide matters
by personal conversations, telephone communications, departmental
minutes, and Cabinet discussions on the basis of memoranda. If records
are made, they are usually not published. Indeed, the operations of
the Official Secrets Acts have effectively stopped the publication
of the most interesting documents. Their application has become
stricter since the 'disclosures' of Mr Lloyd George and Mr Winston
Churchill.1

In the third place, the editors of 'biographical tombstones' are not
always competent to select material or to explain it. In some cases,
executors have confided papers to relatives whose knowledge is not
commensurate with their ambition. Their justification, no doubt, is
that they are able to explain the statesman 'as a man'; but in fact the
general public is more interested in him as a statesman, and it requires
a student of politics to explain politics. The best recent biography, the
Life of Lord Oxford andAsquith, was produced by the collaboration
of a publicist and a relative, the latter himself no mean student of
politics.

In the fourth place, the essential material is frequently buried in
a mass of general commendation. The reading of Sir Theo. Martin's
Life of the Prince Consort is like living for six months on a diet of sugar.
Some of the sycophancy can be skipped, but it is never possible to be
quite certain that the selection of material is not aimed at showing that
the deceased was the embodiment of the ultimate good.

Fifthly, much information comes at second hand. There are no
' official' biographies of Lord Derby (the Prime Minister) or Mr Ramsay
MacDonald, and some of the judgments of Mr Bonar Law and Lord
Baldwin have had to be modified in consequence of the publication of
more authentic biographies.* Living statesmen have yet to undergo
what Mr Gladstone called 'monumental commemoration'. The state-

1 It should, however, be added that these disclosures' were authorised on behalf of
the Crown.

a The difficulty of the task of the constitutional commentator may, however, be judged
by comparing G. M. Young, Stanley Baldwin, and A. W. Baldwin, My Father: The
True Story.
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